Greek Tragedy
The action becomes swifter, the chorus is pressed into service as a minor character, and its purely lyric functions pass into partial eclipse. When the double vengeance is accomplished it is not the chorus which brings the piece to an end with an all-embracing musical movement; this chorus of loyal slaves is no longer in a position to take wings and soar, and the logical conclusion of the detailed action is that the chief actor comes forward to explain his motives and to face his future. That is to say, the Choephori ends like the Tyrannus, and not like the Septem.
The third actor1 who appears in this play, the Nurse, is as different from the third actor in the Agamemnon as the turn of plot here is different from the carpet-scene there. Instead of a poetic symbolism we have a naturalistic complication ; instead of the extreme of lyricism we have almost the extreme of realism. The appearance of the Nurse is totally unexpected ; for the first time in Drama something unforeseen has happened, and we are thrown into a state of suspense which only the actor can remove. It used to be the dramatist's practice, in the days when drama was chiefly lyrical and musical, to prophesy what was going to happen; now that the actors have charge, it is seen that new effects can be drawn from surprise, even disappointment The suspense created by the entrance of the Nurse is renewed at v. 769 and kept up until the Chorus carries its point. We are treated to what we may fairly call a battle of wits ; the chorus sets itself to defeat Clytemnestra, and thanks to the loyalty of the Nurse it succeeds. This is an important point. Not only is there no need, in this new type of drama, for the minor character to remain a mere agent; we may go further here, and say that she must not. If the Nurse were a mere Messenger, a piece of clockwork wound up by Clytemnestra and set wafting, her change of direction would appear mechanical and dramatically unconvincing. The Spy in the Septem may be as clockwork as he likes, for we have no interest in him ; here an appropriate characterizing is necessary. This is the essential point; our further interest in the passage is to see what Aeschylus builds on this basis. Once the need for character is there, Aeschylus proceeds to
1 Whether this part was actually played by the Tritagonist is of n< importance,   The part is one which could exist only in three-actor drama